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recruit at bayonet drill 
instructed by a_ British 
Army N.C.O. 
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GUYANA AND CYPRUS: TECHNIQUES OF PEACE-KEEPING 


By ANTHONY VERRIER 


ITHIN the last nine months I have had the 

privilege of witnessing two distinctly different 
peace-keeping cum internal security operations, in- 
volving a bewildering medley of forces, being planned 
and executed in Guyana and Cyprus respectively. 
Guyana, which until May this year was the Crown 
Colony of British Guiana, and Cyprus, which since 
1960 has been at least nominally an independent 
state, may appear to have little more in common for 
the student of how police and military forces can keep 
the peace than their Commonwealth membership 
and their dislike of outside interference. Further, there 
is not, strictly speaking, an internal security ‘situ- 
ation’ in Guyana, in the sense of a present crisis. 
But there is not true stability in the country cither, 
even although racial violence has been held in check 
since 1964. Cyprus, by comparison, is no more at 
peace today than in 1963 and 1964, in spite of the 
successful efforts of United Nations forces in deter- 
ring the Greeks and Turks from killing each other 
whenever the opportunity arises. 


ANTHONY VERRIER, who was between 1960 and 1965 
defence correspondent of the Observer and New 
Statesman, has recently completed a study of the 
British Army, entitled An Army for the Sixties, which 


was published this year by Secker and Warburg. He is 
currently engaged on two other books—a history of the 
R.A.F. offensive against Germany in the Batsford 
“Battle” series, and a study of British influence in Arabia 
and Asia over the last 100 years. 
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Hence, the central issue in both countries is of 
endemic insecurity arising from the existence of 
racially divided societies and native police and military 
forces which as yet enjoy little public support or 
understanding. In both states some kind of security 
is, at present, being preserved by police and military 
forces nonetheless, which may eventually enable 
goodwill to increase and realistic attitudes to develop. 
But in both cases this fragile fabric of law and order 
is preserved by forces which are either British com- 
manded and trained in the classic principles of aid 
to the civil power, or are operating in an environment 
made feasible by the existence of a British base—that 
at Dhekelia in the south of Cyprus. 

It may also be said that although the U.N. Cyprus 
operation benefits most directly from the logistic 
support provided by Dhekelia, one should add that the 
presence of a British battalion and an armoured car 
squadron in the force and the fact that the Deputy 
Commander/Chief of Staff has to date always been a 
British senior Army officer, have made for.some inter- 
esting refinements and adaptations of internal security 
techniques among other national contingents. Follow- 
ing this latter point, I would go so far as to say that, 
empirically, U.N. doctrines for assisting in the mainte- 
nance of law and order—which even the weakest 
mandate provides for—may be evolving in a direction 
where the rigid distinction between impotence on the 
one hand and outright control on the other may be 
succeeded by that gift for compromise which has 
hitherto distinguished internal security operations 
conducted under British aegis. 
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Central to this practice of compromise is the prin- 
ciple of minimum force, which was demonstrated in 
British Guiana with varying success throughout the 
1950s and was applied with rather more firmness when 
serious racial trouble erupted in 1963. That British 
intervention in the interests of ordinary folk was 
necessary will be established at once by stating that the 
local police and militia force had, in happier times, 
endured nothing more taxing than occasional crimes 
of violence and the milder forms of ceremonial. But 
it should also be stated that both forces did their con- 
siderable best in a situation where British forces alone 
would have been outnumbered and outmanoeuvred 
by difficulties arising from lack of local knowledge. 

Apart from a brief visit in 1963, I had not before 
witnessed the deployment of mixed police/military 
forces in this territory. In five weeks this spring it was, 
however, possible to study not only what they had 
achieved and were supporting but to consider the 
process whereby threats to established security by 
militant nationalists and the mob change to a situation 
where modcrate nationalists assume constitutional 
authority. That the militant and the moderate are 
usually the same politicians sobered by witnessing what 
disciplined police and troops can prevent will, I hope, 
be apparent without further explanation. For the 
purposes of this article, the most significant factor in 
that process is the assumption of authority for internal 
security by local forces. 

The Guyana Police and Guyana Defence Force 
have, since May this year, been wholly responsible 
for this task. The British garrison, which at its greatest 
strength consisted of two infantry battalions plus a 
mixed Army/RAF helicopter flight and normal 
garrison supporting staff and services, was withdrawn 
from Guyana this October. The only British security 
force elements left in the country at time of writing 
are the Commissioner of Police pro tempore and some 
senior colleagues, the Commander and senior officers 
of the G.D.F., and a small training wing for the latter 
of approximately 30 all ranks. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a heavy burden 
rests on these men and those whom they advise, 
command, and train; and it should be said at once 
that this burden is probably heavier in political terms 
than it is in respect of any current threat to Guyana’s 
security. The reason why I state this is that in May 
Guyana’s Prime Minister, Mr. Forbes Burnham, 
assumed direct authority for the control of all security 
forces and for any which may be added or attached 
to them. Hitherto this authority had been vested in the 
Minister for Home Affairs, who exercised it subject 
to the Governor’s reserved powers. Naturally an 
independent state may act as it wishes, but given 
Guyana’s recent troubles, it might have allayed 
fears rather than raised them if Mr. Burnham had 
continued to vest police responsibilities in the Minister 
for Home Affairs; had created the office of defence 
minister, even if he had filled it himself, and had done 
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more than give honorific meaning to the Governor- 
General’s ‘command’ of the armed forces. (The 
Queen’s representative, who is likely to be a president 
shortly, is a Guyanese.) But Mr. Burnham’s acts 
have instead raised some sharp questions in Guyana 
about what he conceives the role of the security forces 
to be. 

In private, however, the Prime Minister has made it 
clear that he expects to give orders to the security 
forces and that he intends that its members will take 
those orders or rue the consequences. But does this 
mean that the security forces in general—and their 
attached British officers and N.C.O.s in particular— 
are expected to preserve a régime in power by un- 
democratic methods ? For the biggest question hanging 
over Guyana is what will happen in 1968. General 
elections are due then, and from Mr. Burnham down- 
wards few expect his party, the African People’s 
National Congress, to retain power through the ballot 
box. Guyana’s constitution provides for proportional 
representation, and it is no secret that this was devised 
by the British Government in 1964 in the hopes of 
permanently excluding Mr. Burnham’s opponent, 
the allegedly communist Dr. Cheddi Jagan, who leads 
the Indian People’s Progressive Party. 

Unfortunately for these calculations, it now appears 
that the past, let alone present, fertility of the Indian 
population is such that its voters in 1968 are likely 
to outnumber the P.N.C. and its coalition partners 
put together. Mr. Burnham has come to power 
mainly because Dr. Jagan has frightened British, and 
especially American, administrations with the thought 
that he may allow Communism—or ‘Castroism’— 
to spread throughout Latin America. Ingenuous as this 
belief undoubtedly is, it explains Mr. Burnham’s 
belief that he has a right to stay in power, and a right 
to expect help from Britain and America if doing so 
proves rather difficult. But if that help is grudging or 
tardy, then the role of the security forces will become 
difficult and possibly intolerable. If there should be 
a P.P.P. victory in 1968, or should an election get 
mysteriously delayed, African or Indian recourse to 
the petrol bomb and the machete is more than likely. 
Which side are the security forces then expected to 
be on—or can they keep their British implanted 
impartiality ? But will that process lead to an ‘honest’ 
military régime? 

What outside help might be forthcoming in 1968 
is a matter of speculation, particularly since British 
and American spokesmen on matters Guyanese have 
tended to pass the buck around. It would be premature 
automatically to assume American intervention— 
that from Venezuela or Brazil, backed by the State 
Department, is at least as likely—and, on present 
form, a British military return to Guyana is extremely 
unlikely. A small Joint Service headquarters remains 
at Nassau to deal with residual Caribbean commitments 
and to co-operate with the United States forces in the 
area on intelligence, but a series of crises in Guyana 
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leading to the situation which obtains in so many 
African states now would surely call for the kind of 
force which comes into Mr. Healey’s category of 
available only for ‘major military operations’— 
and hence only to be conducted with American support. 

Equally, one can only speculate what would be 
either the role or the fate of Guyana’s security forces. 
There need be no speculation, however, about their 
tasks now. As rapidly as possible the Police and G.D.F. 
must achieve the kind of capability which can allow 
routine internal security tasks to be carried out; at the 
same time the bearing and collective outlook of all in 
both forces must be such as to remind politicians 
that the answer to preventing military régimes is to 
work for the good of the country, and not expect 
policemen and soldiers to behave like dupes before 
acrisis and Coriolanus after it. How can these objectives 
be met? 

The Police and the G.D.F. have the advantage— 
not given to the security forces of many new states— 
that they have a nucleus of experienced men of all 
ranks who in the past three years have co-operated 
with British troops in the execution of a technically 
difficult task. Guyana is about the size of the British 
Isles, has poor and infrequent communications, 
varieties of difficult terrain, and a population on the 
whole hostile or indifferent to the activities of men in 
uniform. It has fortunately not been necessary to 
deploy troops throughout the whole of Guyana, but 
it would not have been possible to do so either, other 
than in an insurrectionary or revolutionary situation 
predicating the commitment of a major force. The 
centres of violence and intrigue have been, and de 
minimus still are, Georgetown and the sugar estates, 
where the African and Indian populations respectively 


Ld 
Guyana Defence Force * 
recruits practising “Aid 
to the Civil Power” and 
riot prevention drill. 


predominate. Georgetown is a compact city of 160,000, 
built on a grid, where it is relatively easy to prevent 
mob violence and to control the demagogic elements, 

The sugar estates, however, present different prob- 
lems. They are relatively isolated, and their layout, 
with perfect cover and many obstructions, demands 
local knowledge if security forces are to be effective. 
Operations in them have in fact emphasized the truth 
that there is no substitute for intelligence and a mini- 
mum force for quite small areas. Security forces in 
Guyana have been, and are, too small for covering 
all estates, let alone investigating every incident, 
The practice since 1963 has been to commit a battalion 
and deploy by platoons to major estates, which may 
total well over 1,000 all souls; the platoon is a deter- 
rent to mayhem, it is not a complete defence against 
violence. All too often troops have arrived after an 
incident and their pursuit of a quarry—possibly better 
defined by the violence done rather than the motives 
for doing it—has perforce ended where scrub and 
secondary jungle replaced the definable area of estate 
and coast road. This deployment nevertheless con- 
tinues today. 

In February 1966 the British garrison was reduced 
to one battalion, which was deployed as -described, 
leaving only a mobile company reserve in George- 
town, and dependent on Guyana Airways Dakotas 
at that for a troop lift. In May, 1/G.D.F. replaced the 
British battalion, which until it left Guyana, engaged 
in a programme which had the double objective of 
assisting its successors and providing adventure train- 
ing for its own members in the more remote parts of 
the country. The six helicopters and the chartered 
Cessna, which had done so much to express the 
British presence through casualty evacuation and 
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comparable actions, were withdrawn by midsummer. 
Now Guyana must largely stand or fall by what 
its own security forces can achieve. 

The Police situation presents few apparent diffi- 
culties. The force is being increased; possesses modern 
equipment—but no aircraft—donated by the U.S. 
AID programme; operates a joint headquarters with 
the G.D.F.; and is striving to recruit Indians to make 
up numbers with the African majority. Guyanese are 
about the most capable and adaptable of Caribbean/ 
Latin American peoples and the Police Force, apart 
from certain personal stresses, is probably the most 
efficient in the region. It should perhaps be noted that 
the C.I.D. and Special Branch have two character- 
istics whose value those outside the Police might well 
ponder. Not only Africans and Indians, but Chinese 
personnel man these branches, with the latter tacitly 
accepted as the most resourceful. The officers in charge, 
whether by coincidence or because of this multi- 
racial factor, take a most objective and dispassionate 
view of Guyana’s security problems. If there is a 
‘threat’ it is seen in terms of a society whose racial and 
economic problems are little affected by the outside 
world but can breed violence and cause a downfall 
of law and order nonetheless. 

The position in the G.D.F. is, however, rather more 
complex, and the responsibilities of its personnel 
comparably greater. The G.D.F. command and staff 
approach is to build a small, reasonably mobile infantry 
force on a two battalion establishment, with normal 
supporting services plus some especially tailored to 
meet local conditions. In this concept the G.D.F. 


The beginnings ofa multi- 
racial army? Most of 
Guyana’s races are shown 
in this photograph of the 
recruit company of the 
Guyana Defence Force. 


should be a force solely for internal security, not 
external defence; it should be widely deployed through- 
out Guyana in order to be known and trusted by all 
sorts and conditions of Guyanese, and to participate 
as much in socially useful as in purely military tasks 
in the process!. In short the G.D.F. should be modelled 
on British lines. 

There is, however, another view of the G.D.F.’s 
functions and objectives, that held at the Government 
level in Georgetown. This view holds that the G.D.F. 
must be responsible for external defence and the 
support of the party in power, leaving to the Police 
and the proposed ‘Guyana Youth Corps’—whose 
budget suggests that it will be something rather more 
elaborate than a kind of glorified boy scout move- 
ment—the tasks of maintaining law and order and the 
adoption or adaptation of suitable social attitudes. 
Those who hold this view of the G.D.F. are anxious 
to see it acquire weapons of doubtful practical utility 
(a corvette for example), and would wish to have 
troops concentrated in the immediate vicinity of 
Georgetown, where their activities could at all times 
be observed. The similarity of this view to those ob- 
taining in most Latin American countries is obvious?. 

It is unnecessary here to speculate further on how 
events will develop in Guyana or to do more than stress 
the point that attempts to bind armed forces to one 
political doctrine tend to boomerang on those 
who make them. It is sufficient to say that strenuous 
efforts are being made to establish the G.D.F. on 
British lines. That its first (regular) battalion is already 
oversubscribed by recruits from all races and that its 


1 It may be noted that the bauxite mining town of Atkinson is a centre for lawlessness and, in the opinion of British officers, should 


have a small G.D.F. garrison. 


21In Brazil, however, young Army officers are increasingly anxious to change this political type of deployment and develop one on 


British lines. 
Y 
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second (militia) battalion inherits a tradition of loyal 
service from its progenitor, the British Guiana Volun- 
teer Force, are signs that rational policies can develop 
if those responsible for them are left alone. 

There is no lack of excellent human material, but a 
dangerous absence of suitable equipment. Battalion 
vehicles are adequate but elderly ; there are no armoured 
reconnaisance vehicles; no battalion anti-tank weap- 
ons (useful in primary jungle as ‘flushing out’ devices); 
no helicopters; no river craft—and that in a country 
slashed by great rivers and estuaries. Signals equipment 
should be adequate if the fiscal recommendations of the 
G.D.F. staff are accepted by the Government. The 
pattern is familiar. All that one hopes is that in showing 
a considerable indifference to the future of Guyana 
the British Government will not entirely forget those 
seconded personnel who are working so hard to ensure 
that the new state’s armed forces and police can be 
allowed to maintain internal security and will not feel 
called upon to restore it. 


THE SITUATION IN CYPRUS 


To all outward appearances the situation in Cyprus 
and the role of UNIFCYP there could hardly be more 
dissimilar from that obtaining in Guyana. The 
background to events in Cyprus is sufficiently well 
known not to need elaboration. The short point is the 
complete gulf between President Makarios’s demands 
for a unitary government under Greek Cypriot 
control, with guarantees to the Turkish Cypriot 
community and a reversion, as it were, to Enosis in 
the fullness of time, and the minority community’s 
demand for a federal government and physically 
separated and constitutionally autonomous areas. 

Although it is probably true to say that only ex- 
tremists on cither side continue to believe in the validity 
of these demands, no leader is prepared to moderate 
them by one iota in public. President Makarios is 
undoubtedly in a stronger position than in 1964 when 
I was last in Cyprus; he continues to mention Enosis 
dutifully, but he is as little keen on it as the Greek 
Government representatives who talk somewhat 
pointlessly to their Turkish opposite numbers on the 
issue. Makarios allows the Turkish community to 
survive by providing quite considerable economic 
assistance and by frequently turning a blind eye to 
movement in and out of the enclaves. For that matter, 
the Turkish leaders can scarcely prevent this kiss of 
death. 

But in all essentials Makarios’s position remains 
unchanged. He refuses to recognize the Turkish 
community as one deserving of extraordinary treat- 
ment, and it is a fair bet that no Turkish political 
survival is likely ina Cyprus controlled by the President- 
Primate. Equally, there is not much the Turkish 


community can do about a slowand non-violent disap. 
pearance as an entity deserving of outside support, 
While violence is abjured Turkey will confine its 
sympathy to Red Crescent supplies and sympathetic 
noises3, I suspect therefore that many a Turkish 
Cypriot is prepared privately to be absorbed ina Greek. 
dominated Cyprus, provided his race and religion are 
respected and his economic assets—Turks own 40 per 
cent of all land—recognized. The catch is that Makarios 
is personally mistrusted to quite an extreme degree, 

Impasse, therefore, and unless and until the Turkish 
community receives some concrete evidence that 
Makarios will treat them fairly, UNIFCYP is indis- 
pensable. There is some chance that its achievements 
and its tenure will convince the President that a 
return to violence on the Christmas 1963 model will 
entirely destroy an objective which of itself is not 
unreasonable. If UNIFCYP, in its peace-keeping 
tasks, cannot induce conviction on this point, 
the operation must be judged a failure. (Partisans 
for the Turkish Cypriot cause a l’outrance and oppo- 
nents of the U.N. will of course do that anyway.) 
But a failure in peace-keeping in its two and half 
years of operations to date it certainly has not been.4 
The Special Representative and UNIFCYP have not 
found a solution to Cyprus’ basic problem; they have 
not restored ‘normal conditions’; but Dr. Bernades 
and the 5,000 odd troops and civilian police from nine 
countries have certainly kept the peace. They have 
used minimum force—from both necessity and 
precept—to deter the many armed extremists in the 
island from starting a process which could still end ina 
war between members of NATO. 

Without the UNIFCYP presence there is little 
doubt that sooner or later Makarios’s—or Athens’— 
control of the Greek National Guard and their counsel 
to it to play for time would have broken down in a 
land where it is all too easy to murder ona considerable 
scale. The National Guard, which at a very conserva- 
tive estimate, is not less than 5,000 in numbers, has 
tanks and artillery and, in the opinion of experienced 
observers, the capacity to defeat fairly rapidly the 
Turkish community’s poorly armed ‘freedom fighters’, 
if not with quite the speed which some members of the 
Makarios Government claim. The Turkish Cypriot 
forces are now manufacturing infantry weapons and 
ammunition, and possess a few armoured vehicles 0 
a sort, plus a collection of weapons of nuisance value 
rather than serious military capacity. The Turkish 
fighting capacity may be considerable, but the point 
at issue is the need to keep groups of armed men apart 
at all times so that these speculations are not put to the 
proof, 

UNIFCYP has succeeded in this aim and in con- 
sequence prevented bloodshed. It has therefore forced 


3 But the internal strain in Turkey and tension between Government and armed forces on the Cyprus issue should not be overlooked. 
4 The Secretary General’s special representative in Cyprus, Dr. Carlos Bernades, has stressed in his reports that peace-keeping may 


not be a solution, but it is nevertheless essential the foundation for it. 
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the Makarios Government to accept, if not to admit, 
that it is neither physically nor (yet) constitutionally 
sovereign in Cyprus; UNIFCYP has frequently 
prevailed with both sides to behave with sense and 
not like fools—the occasions are too numerous to 
describe here, but in studying them and in listening 
to accounts of them from all parties it became clear 
that UNIFCYP’s officers and men do not lack for 
resolution. Above all, UNIFCYP has demonstrated 
that a degree of internal security can be maintained 
even in a divided state by an international force, 
provided the nature of the mandate is clearly under- 
stood by police and troops which are disciplined and 
experienced enough to implement it. And I am bound 
to say that although partisanship is not utterly absent 
from UNIFCYP, the conduct of its members has been 
such as to earn grudging respect from the leaders of 
both communities and gratitude from ordinary men 
and women, especially in the country districts; har- 
vesting is still carried out under the guns of UNIFCYP’s 
scout cars. 

Impartiality, apart from being an abstraction, is not 
obviously a military virtue, even in an ‘aid to the civil 
power’ task. But it is of course the prerequisite for 
U.N. operations other than those of the Congo 
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variety, and it is unlikely that either ad hoc or per- 
manent U.N. forces will be called upon again to 
execute that kind of mandate. But on the assumption 
that members of the U.N. will want it to have the will 
and capacity to provide military forces for some 
situations which can be checked in the way Cyprus 
has been checked, the impartiality with which 
UNIFCYP has executed its tasks should be the most 
valuable guide to date of how international military 
forces can operate.5 

To the one group among the many critics of U.N. 
operations, impartiality has all too often been equated 
with impotence. If, to paraphrase Lytton Strachey 
(who when asked by the chairman of a conscientious 
objector’s tribunal during the First World War what 
he would do if he saw a German soldier raping his 
sister replied, ‘I would endeavour to interpose myself 
between them’), the conciliatory method is a recipe 
for failure, then equally, impartiality only invites the 
man with the big stick to beat the fellow with the 
little one—which is the threat in Cyprus today. 

But I must emphasize that in Cyprus this gloomy 
belief has been confounded. UNIFCYP has not taken 
sides, but it has on occasion interposed its forces with 
local superiority of numbers between hostile and 


5 The Chanak operation of 1922 was an early example of how an ad hoc international force can operate in this way. I was surprised to 
discover how few even of the senior members of UNIFCYP had heard of this operation. 
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Above: Ferret Scout car driver, 8th Canadian Hussars, 
UNIFC YP’s “mobile reserve’. Below: UNIFCYP’s H.Q. 
adininistration staff, drawn from various contingents. 


trigger-happy Greeks and Turks, and done so with 
the clear intention of using force to carry out the 
basic peace-keeping terms of its mandate. The essential 
right to fire in self defence has been relied on mostly, 
it is true, when UNIFCYP forces have exposed them- 
selves to loss by interposing in order to prevent an 
armed clash. Nevertheless, on at least one occasion 
this year alone, Canadian, Swedish, and Finnish 
troops prevented a most serious confrontation, 
which had been personally planned by General Grivas, 
and did so by the Swedish zone commander making 
it quite clear that force would be used to keep the 
contestants apart, although the rapid and effective 
night deployment and _ reinforcement of these 
UNIFCYP forces had been such as to put both Greeks 
and Turks at a tactical and not merely a moral dis- 
advantage. 

Although it would be unwise to regard this incident 
as creating a precedent, it does serve as an illustration 
of the effectiveness of UNIFCYP, considered more- 
over in terms of a force which has the capacity to 


better the military expertise of those it is striving to 
keep apart. To some the separation of armed men who 
only rank as scratch troops may rank as small beer, 
But to those who can appreciate the wider implications 
of UNIFCYP failing in its tasks, a paragraph or two 
about its organization and operations may be of 
interest. The list of contingents and the deployment 
map will give the overall picture. It need only be stressed 
here that at all times UNIFCYP forces on the ground 
are outnumbered by authorized (let alone unautho- 
rized Greeks and Turks, and can only achieve local 
superiority by drawing on an armoured car reserve (two 
squadrons) and/or by despatching elements of bat- 
talion reserves. Moral pressure, although reflected 
more in bearing, discipline, and operational standards 
than in verbal exhortation, must perforce be UNIF- 
CYP’s first weapon. Many are the disputes which a 
British junior N.C.O. solves.6 

But for controlling all operations UNIFCYP has 
as good a headquarters as can be found anywhere. 
One senior member of it opined that many a divisional 
commander would be on the telephone to higher 
authority if confronted with an HQ whose personnel 
changed every six months and which comprised on the 
military side alone seven different nationalities. 
But UNIFCYP operates harmoniously, and is aided 
by the following factors, other than genuine but wholly 
professional goodwill and the British logistic support 
already mentioned.? 


(a) The HQ is integrated wholly with the civilian 
political staff and the U.N. Police HQ. (This 
situation reflects British, not U.N., practice.) 


(6) English is the standard language, except within 
national contingents. 


(c) There is a considerable body of experience from 
the ‘professional’ U.N. forces, to which can be 
added the special British experience in internal 
security operations. Although basic operational 
premises differ to some extent, procedures 
have come very close together, and the ‘feel’ 
is international in the best sense. 


(d) A sensible practice has been adopted whereby 
all reliefs are briefed and exercised before 
transit to Cyprus; once there, they are introduced 
gradually to operations. 


(e) The personalities of successive Commanders 
and Deputy Commanders/Chiefs of Staff have 
been strong, mixing firmness and outspokenness 
with tact. Generals Gyani and Thimmaya were 


6 The British element has the fewest officers in proportion to other ranks; hence the responsibilities borne by N.C.O.s are usually borne 


by officers in other contingents. 


7 It should be made clear how valuable Dhekelia is—and might remain if ever the U.N. could establish permanent logistic bases. Most 
of UNIFCYP’s A and B vehicles are drawn from and, in respect of second and third line servicing, maintained by Dhekelia. POL and 


rations and many other services are also dependant on Dhekelia. 
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Indian, General Martola, the present Comman- 
der, is a very distinguished Finnish officer. 
It may be noted that during the four-month 
gap between General Thimmaya’s death last 
December and General Martola’s arrival, Briga- 
dier A. J. Wilson—the then Deputy Commander/ 
Chief of Staff—was force commander pro 
tempore. 


(f) The relatively good mobility which UNIFCYP 


(g) 


enjoys in comparison with Greek and Turkish 
armed forces, whose maintenance is also 
shaky. This mobility asset applies most obviously 
to vehicles (the Finns, incidentally, use bicycles 
to support foot patrols), but the joint Army/ 
R.A.F. helicopter flight, which operates from 
UNIFCYP HQ, provides an extra element, 
although the Wessex lift capacity would only 
be used in extreme emergency. The usual 
helicopter role is re-supply for the more isolated 
O.Ps and casualty evacuation for all in need. 


Good communications. Different national con- 
tingents use their own equipment, but by regular 
reports from O.P.s and patrols on national nets 
and a summary thereof from contingent HQ 
to UNIFCYP HQ on a common net, the latter 


_ has at all times a clear picture of situations. 


This factor was especially important in the 
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operation already referred to, when it was neces- 
sary for UNIFCYP HQ to know from minute 
to minute the state of play in order to decide 
the most diplomatic as also the most militarily 
necessary degree of reinforcement. UNIFCYP 
also uses the civilian exchange where possible, 
and for Nicosia West and East has several 
hundred miles of land line. 


(fh) There is a clear division of responsibilities out- 
side the HQ. Each zone (corresponding to the 
old British administrative division of Cyprus, 
but one still used today) is clearly the respon- 
sibility of the senior officer of the national 
contingent with the largest force within it. 
(It is not possible to equate seven contingents 
with six districts, but as nearly as possible this 
is done.) If ‘outside’ national contingents 
enter another’s zone, the latter’s senior officer 
commands the newcomers, rank notwithstand- 


ing. 


It only remains to ask in conclusion what particular 
lessons for British forces may be drawn from the 
UNIFCYP operation, the only U.N. operation apart 
from Korea in which they have served in other than an 
individual capacity. Whatever accounts may have 
appeared in some quarters, there is no doubt to my 
mind that the experience of serving in a U.N. force 
is valuable and has been welcomed by the thoughtful 
British officer and the intelligent British soldier. 
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Military Contingents 


Canada as oe es 
Denmark .. fee J 
Finland a a Ss ; 
Ireland bs ae Se 
Sweden Be a és . 


United Kingdom... are : 


Hospital Unit 


Austria ar a bs ‘ 
Civilian Police 

Australia. a 3 ‘ 

Austria the + oe 

Denmark .. ae we bent: 

New Zealand “s has i 

Sweden a Per bs ; 
Civilian Staff 
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[LIST OF CONTINGENTS IN CYPRUS] 


On a more substantial point, it may be noted that, 
whether by chance or design, British battalions, etc,, 
serving in UNIFCYP have been usually found from 
B.A.O.R. or a home command. Possibly the relatively 
static role unavoidable in Germany or at home pre- 
pares units for an element in the Cyprus situation 
which is unfamiliar to the British Army when engaged 
in ‘peace-keeping’. UNIFCYP, although active jn 
the literal sense, is static insofar as military forces by 
themselves cannot seck or impose a solution. Hence, 
whatever the complexities of UNIFCYP’s operations, 
they are radically different from those where forces 
have the right—or assume it—to ‘restore’ a situation, 
whether those on the receiving end like it or welcome 
it or not. 

UNIFCYP cannot enjoy this freedom of action, 
and the realization that it cannot is the first lesson 
which soldiers serving in it must learn. That they do 
learn it is a tribute to various military qualities in 
different nations, but it is also a reminder of how much 
needs to be done to publicize the very real difficulties 
of, and limitations on, U.N. peace-keeping.® It is here 
that a greater attention to such operations by the 
British Services might do much good, and teach its 
members also that to be a member of a U.N. force is 
an honourable responsibility—and ‘ proper soldiering’ 
too. 


“August Victory Day Celebrations”. On 30th August 1922 
the Turkish Army defeated the Greek Army on the plains of 
Anatolia. That victory is still celebrated noisily every year, 
not only in Turkey but in the walled city of Nicosia. This is 
just one more reminder of the potentially inflammable situa- 
tion which UNIFCYP Strives to prevent from bursting into 
open conflict. 


és : 992 ; 
os ‘ 643 
ee 607 
os fe $17 
es fs 656 
os ie 1,083 4,498 
se si 52 
ia 7 40 
ae 34 
‘ Z 40 
es a 20 
Ls 39 173 
51 
TOTAL... Ne Me ee 4,774 


8 Jt was put to me at UNIFCYP HQ that, in keeping the force in being, finance was much less of a problem than the impatience with 
which many U.N. representatives reacted to ‘no change’ reports. So many representatives were unwilling or unable to understand that a 


solution to the Cyprus problem may take years to evolve. 
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